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Schools. Participants examined the responsibilities of federal, state, and 
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practitioners working at the local level. It begins by discussing the 
foundation and themes for engaging in whole school improvement. Participants 
shared the strategies and lessons learned from their engagement with 
schoolwide reform, focusing on three themes: the process of change requires 
sustained commitment and collaboration across community and governance 
structures; the transformational process of turning around low performing 
schools requires that leaders and stakeholders acknowledge and proactively 
address the context and complex set of factors influencing schools and 
communities; and connections must be built between teachers, administrators, 
and the community. The themes, taken individually and together as a 
framework, have implications for how practitioners approach low-performing 
schools and provide support to making improved teaching and learning a 
reality. (SM) 
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In November 2000, the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(CPRE) invited a range of individuals involved in 
schoolwide improvement to the Regional Forum on Turn- 
ing Around Low-Performing Schools. The participants — 
a mix of practitioners, researchers, and policymakers — 
spent a day and a half sharing what they have learned 
and how the U.S. Department of Education can most stra- 
tegically and effectively focus technical assistance to 
support schools, districts, and states. The panelists were 
also asked to consider policy issues that need to be ad- 
dressed at the federal and state levels to turn around 
low-performing schools. This brief captures the high- 
lights of the conversation that speak most directly to prac- 
titioners working at the local level. The policy implica- 
tions emerging from the proceedings are covered more 
fully in a companion brief produced by CPRE. 




The forum began with a brief overview of Department 
programs and the Low-Performing Schools Initiative in 
the context of standards-based reform — and the local 
and federal accountability measures now “beginning to 
bite.” With the bar raised for student achievement, low- 
performing schools identified, and systems of reward 
and sanction in place, the assembled group was asked 
to consider whether the will and the capacity exists in 
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every community and in every state to pro- 
vide help to the places that need it most. Will 
the promise of the standards movement be- 
come a reality or an empty gesture? 

Primary federal funding sources for whole 
school improvement — the Title I Schoolwide 
and the Comprehensive School Reform 
Demonstration programs — provide nearly 
identical conceptual frameworks for school 
improvement, as well as funds to bring tech- 
nical assistance to the school. The frame- 
work is designed to put the school in the 
driver’s seat in the assessment of its needs, 
development of a unifying vision for con- 
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tinuous improvement, and sustained implementa- 
tion of research-based strategies around a com- 
prehensive plan. Chronically low-performing 
schools, however, usually cannot engage in and 
sustain improvement without support from local 
and state infrastructures. 

As the symposium discussants shared the strate- 
gies and lessons learned from their engagement 
with schoolwide reform, three themes emerged: 
coherence, context and complexity, and connec- 
tion. The themes, taken individually and together 
as a framework, have implications for how prac- 
titioners approach low-performing schools and 
provide support to make improved teaching and 
learning a reality. 




Working towards coherence in low-performing 
schools — often characterized as dysfunctional or 
unstable — requires leadership and policy with vi- 
sion. Leaders at all levels are needed who can 
help develop, communicate, and nurture a vision 
shared by the school and community. First and 
foremost, however, leaders must believe and com- 
municate that all children can, and must, achieve 
to high standards. Only when leaders make this 
message the core theme will systems begin to or- 
ganize and build the infrastructure needed to sup- 
port high quality teaching and learning for all stu- 
dents. 

State leaders in North Carolina, for example, have 
demonstrated how belief in all children can trans- 
late into the commitment of resources and infra- 
structure around focused policy. The state made 
its focus the goals of turning around low-perform- 



ing schools and “upwardly” closing the minority 
achievement gap statewide by accelerating the 
progress of the lowest performing students so that 
they can reach the high achievement levels expected 
of all students. Strategies to accomplish this are 
based on ten recommendations made to the state 
board of education by a state advisory commission 
on closing the achievement gap. The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) state leadership and Black Leadership 
Caucus mobilized to influence the placement of ex- 
perienced teachers in low-performing schools. One 
strategy adopted by the state has been to bring high 
quality retired teachers back into the workforce. 
North Carolina studied a model in five pilot school 
systems across the state where financial incentives 
are awarded to schools showing progress: all cer- 
tified educators receive a bonus of $750, and if 
exemplary progress is shown, they receive a $ 1500 
bonus. If the school demonstrates through disag- 
gregated data that it has made significant progress 
in raising the achievement of ethnic minorities at a 
level that has kept pace with overall achievement, 
the whole school receives additional monies. 

In any state, local leaders must also facilitate the 
development of a shared vision to guide district 
and school efforts. Once a low-performing school 
or district has identified its goals and needs, the 
challenge is to design a comprehensive, coherent 
plan around which all programs and funds are 
aligned. School districts approach this process in 
various ways. In some districts, the focus of re- 
form efforts at all schools is selected at the district 
level; in others, each school determines its own 
vital needs. Often, however, district leaders 
struggle to find a balance between giving schools 
autonomy in the planning process and simply man- 
dating a course of action for schools that lack the 
capacity or will to engage in an improvement pro- 
cess. 






First and foremost.. .leaders 
must believe and communicate that all 
children can, and must, achieve to 
high standards. Only when leaders 
make this message the core theme will 
systems begin to organize and build 
the infrastructure needed to support 
high quality teaching and learning for 
all students. 
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One urban district chose literacy as its “theory of 
action” for all schools, and made an explicit com- 
mitment to raising achievement by focusing on chil- 
dren in the bottom two quartiles. Though the dis- 
trict chose the focus, schools were free to select 
whatever whole school reform model or models 
would “move the focus forward.” The district, in 
turn, used the unified fo- 
cus to provide a coherent, 
literacy-based, profes- 
sional development plan 
for teachers and princi- 
pals across the district. 

Another system began 
with a different approach 
to turning around its low- 
performing schools dis- 
trict-wide. Rather than se- 
lect the focus for all 
schools, the district gave 
each school time and sup- 
port to develop its own 
focus. While the district 
did intervene if a school, 
after a given period of 
time, failed to develop a 
shared vision and plan for 
change, the district was 



committed to letting staff grapple with what needed 
to happen in their school as a way to begin build- 
ing capacity at the site level. 

In addition to developing a shared vision, one of 
the first issues that a low-performing school con- 
siders in any comprehensive improvement effort 
is whether or not it has the funds to support the 
effort. Often, the dilemma is not lack of funds — 
low-performing schools frequently have twice as 
many programs as other schools — but lack of a 
coherent plan with a set of goals around which 
these programs are organized. In many high pov- 
erty districts, it is common practice to obtain as 
many funds as possible; but without a strategic 
plan, the end result is a disconnected set of pro- 
grams layered one on top of the other. Rather than 
simply infuse more money into the system, what 
these schools need most is assistance to undergo a 
comprehensive needs assessment process in which 
data are reviewed, disaggregated, and then held 









up to the programs. Often, what schools require is 
a process of “organized abandonment,” in which 
programs are discarded and pared down only to 
those most closely serving student and school 
needs. 

Statewide accountability systems can also play a 
major role to influence and encourage schools and 
districts to reallocate federal, state, and local funds 
in a focused, strategic way. In one state, schools 
were required to submit consolidated plans iden- 
tifying goals, strategies, and use of funds in matrix 
format. In the process of lining up programs along- 
side their intended purposes, schools often real- 
ized that they lacked a coherent plan and were 
duplicating the use of funds. In essence, schools 
and districts saw that money was driving their pri- 
orities, rather than any one mission or set of goals. 
In another state, a chronically low-performing dis- 
trict identified literacy as its focus and then used 
a financial audit to look at all grants and programs 
in the district and locate the focus on literacy in- 
struction in each. This level of analysis allowed 
the district to hone in and see where efforts needed 
to be ramped up or pared down. Ultimately, the 
district chose to scale down its programs in prepa- 
ration for a more focused and strategic scaling up 
process. 

Schools, however, need good information about 
the structure and requirements of state and federal 
funds in order to allocate resources effectively. 
Schools and districts often are unaware of the flex- 
ibility built in to federal programs to encourage 
coordination across funding streams. For example, 
a school that has made professional development 
a top priority could begin to leverage the money 
in various program “pots” — such as funds avail- 
able through CSRD and the Reading Excellence 
Act — to meet this goal. Federal and state program 
leaders need to help practitioners understand how 



By understanding these multiple 
layers, schools can begin to 
meaningfully and thoughtfully 
interpret student indicators such as 
test scores and dropout rates, and to 
allocate resources and services in a 
way that will have the greatest 
impact. 



these program funds — and the state and district bu- 
reaucracies administering them — are intended to 
work together in new ways towards the goal of 
improved teaching and learning. 

For many low-performing schools and districts, the 
success of their efforts — developing and imple- 
menting a comprehensive improvement plan with 
programs and resources aligned around a shared 
vision — will be determined by student scores on 
statewide standardized assessments. While state 
accountability systems of sanction and reward can 
successfully motivate a chronically low-perform- 
ing school to initiate schoolwide improvement ef- 
forts, high-stakes assessments can also force a 
school’s attention away from a long-term improve- 
ment process that creates deep and lasting change 
in its practices. It was noted that when schools are 
only held accountable for a single test score, it 
should come as no surprise that classrooms likely 
will place a heavy emphasis on test preparation 
activity and suspend, or abandon, other more com- 
prehensive improvement efforts. The disincentive 
may be even greater when the state assessment is 
not aligned with the state standards, or when dis- 
tricts are given little guidance interpreting a cur- 
riculum from the state standards. Thus, schools 
choosing to stay the course of comprehensive 
school reform must invest significant effort to align 
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school/district goals and curriculum with state 
standards and assessments, as well as to ensure 
that classroom instruction reflects this alignment. 

It was suggested that having a set of “indicators of 
improvement” would facilitate schools’ and dis- 
tricts’ ability to maintain coherence between the 
local efforts and state expectations. Districts could 
use indicators that identify, and determine at what 
rate, low-performing schools are indeed turning 
around, and to determine if and when interventions 
are needed. Indicators would also allow schools 
to begin self-identifying their status “before it’s too 
late” and the stigma of a label or sanctions are 
imposed externally. One district is using a set of 
“trailing” indicators — evidence of past efforts — 
to show schools how they have done so far, and 
are now building a system of “leading” indicators, 
or benchmarks, to guide schools’ current and fu- 
ture efforts. As part of this, the district also will 
provide subject/grade level assessments so that 
schools and parents do not have to wait until third 
and fourth grade to find out whether students are 
making progress and instructional practices are ef- 
fective. 




One of the points made early in the discussion is 
that context matters in fundamental and significant 
ways. Thus, characteristics attributed to ineffec- 
tive schools cannot simply be understood as “the 
mirror image” of those attributed to effective 
schools. Low-performing schools have unique chal- 
lenges that require unique approaches and strate- 
gies. Designing a meaningful and effective ap- 
proach, however, requires a process of grappling 
with the context and complexity — the socioeco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and historical realities — 
that influence the school and community in which 
it functions. By understanding these multiple lay- 
ers, schools can begin to meaningfully and thought- 
fully interpret student indicators such as test scores 
and dropout rates, and to allocate resources and 
services in a way that will have the greatest im- 
pact. 

One of the most important roles for lead- 
ers at all levels is to facilitate an ongo- 
ing conversation about the school as a 
dynamic and complex organization. 
Leaders, particularly at the federal and 
state levels, were encouraged to use the 
“bully pulpit” to address public and busi- 
ness community perceptions that there is 
a “quick fix” for improving schools, and 
to “acknowledge the complexity and ac- 
knowledge it loudly.” Furthermore, 
leaders at all levels must take initiative 
to talk openly and publicly about the 
courage, and painstaking work, it will 
take to turn around low-performing 
schools. However, because long-lasting 
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change is an ongoing process that may require sev- 
eral years’ time to show measurable results, school 
leaders must also find more immediate ways to 
meet needs in high poverty communities. 

To make an immediate impact, one district with a 
dismally low high school graduation rate started a 
dropout recovery program. The district recruited 
those who had left school, often to work and/or 
raise children, by creating a flexible program that 
adapted the traditional school day schedule to meet 
students’ needs. The dropout recovery program 
responded to a deep community need by provid- 



ing opportunity for students who had already 
dropped out, as well as for those who, lacking other 
options, might otherwise have dropped out. Be- 
cause it quickly and dramatically increased the 
number of high school graduates, the program’s 
success generated positive press attention and 
helped to build community support for the 
superintendent’s more long-term improvement 
plans. 

A major, but often overlooked, part of what makes 
the school a complex organization is the work lives 
of its teachers — the experiences and belief sys- 
tems they bring to the classroom, and how 
they cope with daily challenges. Changing 
teacher beliefs about how students learn can 
be one of the most powerful ways to create 
fundamental change in a school. Experience 
has shown that teachers’ low expectations 
begin to shift when they acquire the tools 
and skills they need to be effective teachers 
in their classrooms — and begin to see for 
themselves that their students can leam. This 
remains true for teachers who are identified 
as “in the middle.” District administrators 
find that many teachers in low-performing 
schools are “in the middle” — teachers who 
have the potential to be great teachers given 
the right support. Unfortunately, however, 
most teachers are being asked to do what 
they have not been able to do before, and in 
a context for which they have not been ad- 
equately prepared. Consequently, teachers 
who express low expectations for their stu- 
dents often feel demoralized by the fact that 
they lack the skills and tools to help these 
students leam. 

The principle that low-performing schools 
are unique and will require unique strate- 
gies also applies to the content and delivery 
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of professional development. A plan for profes- 
sional development should be designed so that ef- 
forts are coherent, are based on the specific needs 
of the school, and recognize the experiences and 
skills of its teachers and administrators. Further, 
professional development must be grounded in 
adult learning theory — what is known about how 
adults learn and change. In the next section of this 
brief, professional development is addressed as a 
vehicle for building meaningful support among 
teachers as professional colleagues. 

Several discussants shared the vital role local in- 
stitutions of higher education and other commu- 
nity organizations can play in developing effec- 
tive strategies to retain quality teachers in low- 
performing schools. One state university-based 
initiative used state and local funds to work across 
five districts in a region to support novice teach- 
ers in high poverty low-performing schools, and 
to help veteran teachers work on content to sharpen 
their skills. In another city, a private college of 
education and the non-profit branch of a teacher 
research center are working collaboratively to sup- 
port teachers in their first three to five years in the 
classroom. The goal of the partnership is to ex- 
plore ways to help new teachers create and be 
active participants in professional learning com- 
munities. 

Community-based “intermediary” organizations 
can also play a key role in preparing and support- 
ing teachers. In one urban district where a highly 
structured literacy curriculum model was adopted, 
the local education fund worked in partnership with 
the school district to create a “literacy intern 
model.” The model, funded through the federal 
class size reduction program, was designed to re- 
cruit and induct novice teachers. In the program, 
non-certificated college graduates are trained in 
the school’s literacy curriculum and spend their 



first year in the classroom as tutors, or literacy 
interns. The interns are also paired with veteran 
teachers who act as mentors as the interns acquire 
instructional skills and classroom experience. By 
using the structured literacy curriculum to train 
new teachers, the intern model provides aspiring 
teachers with the support and experience they will 
need to assume full responsibility of a classroom, 
and in the process meets the school’s need both 
for tutors and prepared teachers. 

The discussion underscored the fact that no one 
strategy alone is the “magic bullet” for turning 
around all low-performing schools. In the process 
of ongoing improvement, creativity, innovation and 
full participation are key ingredients. From the 
many examples offered, it is clear that low-per- 
forming schools require unique and multiple strat- 
egies to address the context and complexity of the 
school and its community. 
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Teachers and principals in low-performing schools 
tend to work in isolation from one another rather 
than as colleagues in a professional learning com- 
munity. Breaking down these walls and building 
“connectivity” among educators is ultimately about 
making an impact on the classroom — where 
changes in teaching and learning must occur. A new 
culture must be created, in the relationships among 
and between students, teachers, and the commu- 
nity so that all are more meaningfully connected to 
one another and to the school as a place of learn- 
ing. Connectivity is about focused professional de- 
velopment and creating a learning community for 
educators within the school and across school 
lines. It is about swinging open the doors of the 
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Breaking down these walls and 
building “connectivity” among 
educators is ultimately about making 
an impact on the classroom — where 
changes in teaching and learning 
must occur. 



classroom and of the school, and creating a pro- 
fessional network that minimizes isolation and pro- 
vides a venue for sharing, learning and continuous 
improvement. It is about connecting schools with 
expertise from both internal and external sources, 
and building capacity in the school. 

Participants noted how uncommon it is for a school 
facing a challenge to look to the resources of a 
neighboring school right within the same district. 
District policies typically do not support this kind 
of interaction, but instead rely mainly on external 
technical assistance providers to “drop in” and 
solve a school’s problems. Others, however, were 
able to share examples of districts actively attempt- 
ing to counter this tendency. In one urban commu- 
nity, district leadership created opportunities for 
conversation among school principals as a way to 
capitalize on the fact that a range of reform mod- 
els were being adopted across the district. In these 
cross-school meetings, principals share which el- 
ements of the model are or are not working, what 
they are learning from the model’s technical as- 
sistance providers, and what their school is learn- 
ing through the improvement process. Principals 
also participate in cross-school study groups and 
site visits. 

In an ambitious effort to reduce isolation among 
teachers and administrators not only within, but 



also across urban, rural, and suburban districts, a 
city agency and a university professor created a 
regional consortium now consisting of thirty-one 
districts. The consortium’s goal is to build rela- 
tionships and learning opportunities through a pro- 
fessional network that spans the region. As a re- 
sult of meetings convened by the consortium, seven 
educators decided to work together, jointly sub- 
mitted a federal grant application, and were sub- 
sequently awarded $700,000 earmarked for pro- 
fessional development activities. 

In addition to focused and comprehensive profes- 
sional development, school leaders find that the 
only way to change habits of practice among teach- 
ers — many of whom have become accustomed to 
professional isolation — is to provide structured 
opportunities for teachers to work on improving 
instructional practice with their colleagues during 
the school day. Perhaps one of the most effective 
ways to break down isolation among classrooms 
is common planning time for teachers to have pro- 
fessional conversations, both formal and informal, 
on a daily basis. Additional time for teachers’ pro- 
fessional development is particularly crucial for 
schools under state pressure to implement fully and 
successfully a comprehensive school reform model 
that requires teachers to practice new methods of 
instruction. District leaders noted that teacher 
unions often have been highly supportive of the 
school improvement process by making it possible 
to build additional time for teachers to plan during 
and after the school day. 

Districts have employed other strategies in an ef- 
fort to facilitate interaction among teachers. For 
instance, to foster a professional learning commu- 
nity, one district is turning its standard observa- 
tion assessment system into a tool for providing 
the kind of support and in-class coaching that would 
most benefit each teacher. Many participants also 
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agreed that technology can be a powerful tool for 
creating connectivity, particularly as a way for more 
isolated rural schools to gain access to learning 
networks and’resources. Securing the funds and in- 
frastructure required to do so, however, often re- 
mains a challenge. Nonetheless, schools and dis- 
tricts that understand the importance of a profes- 
sional learning community continue to seek new and 
creative ways to increase opportunities for teacher 
interaction and active engagement in improving stu- 
dent learning. 

In addition to the lack of connectivity among edu- 
cators, low-performing schools often are also char- 
acterized by the lack of personal connection be- 
tween teachers and their students. The way that most 
schools are structured — particularly on the second- 
ary level — leaves little room for the vast majority 
of students to form positive, caring relationships 
with adults in the school. Participants offered strat- 
egies to foster such an environment, including re- 
ducing class size and the overall size of schools. 
Where the physical dimensions — the traditional 
school building and number of students — are diffi- 
cult to change, many schools have created multiple 
“schools within a school” so that each student in a 
large school has the benefit of a small, intimate 
learning community. Extended day and summer pro- 
grams were also noted as effective strategies for 
building meaningful student-teacher relationships 
and for maintaining academic continuity through- 
out the year. 

In addition, connecting the school to the students’ 
families remains a major challenge for most high 
poverty schools. One urban district’s approach is 
to make what happens in the classroom more “trans- 
parent”— visible and accessible — to parents. Prin- 
cipals take photographs of student work and teach- 
ers in action and present them to parents to help 
describe how the district focus on literacy is help- 



ing improve student achievement. Sharing school 
and district data with parents on a regular basis is 
an important way for school leaders to build 
awareness, support, and discourse, as well as to 
tap into the resources that parents and other com- 
munity members can offer to inform the improve- 
ment process. 

A district committed to involving community mem- 
bers in the school worked with the teachers’ union 
to develop a district-wide community engagement 
initiative. The “Family, School and Community 
Partnership Committee” was established with rep- 
resentatives from the community, district and 
school level professional and support staff. The 
committee identified three major areas of con- 
cern — communication, literacy, and parenting — 
and then created a committee to explore the needs, 
related issues, and possible solutions for each. 
Based on one committee’s recommendations to 
improve communication between the school and 
community, the district is now training parent liai- 
sons for each neighborhood school. The liaisons’ 
role is to listen and work with parents, many of 
whom are reluctant to go directly to administra- 
tors to share their concerns. The district has also 
invested in the translation of all school policies 
into the seven predominant languages spoken by 
families in the community. One key to the special- 
ized committees’ success is that school adminis- 
trators do not serve as chairs; instead, a represen- 
tative from the community and a professional staff 
member jointly chair each committee. 




Closing Thoughts for the Journey Ahead: Commitment and 
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The U.S. Department of Education’s first regional 
forum on turning around low-performing schools 
began an important conversation about the respon- 
sibilities of federal, state, and local entities to do 
what is needed for students in high poverty com- 
munities to reach levels of academic excellence. 
Participants in the forum offered a range of effec- 
tive policies and practices based on the successes 
and failures of schools and districts engaged in 
comprehensive school improvement. Along with 
the effective strategies and lessons from the field, 
participants also offered additional questions and 
uncertainties to be grappled with in the work that 



lies ahead. From the dialogue, however, a clear 
message emerged: the process of change requires 
sustained commitment and collaboration across 
community and governance structures. Further, the 
transformational process of turning around low- 
performing schools requires that leaders and stake- 
holders acknowledge and proactively address the 
context and complex set of factors influencing 
schools and communities. Organizing around a 
shared vision for coherence and deeper connec- 
tivity among educators, students and families, lays 
the foundation for the journey. 
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About NCCSR 

The National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School Reform (NCCSR) collects and disseminates information 
that builds the capacity of schools to raise the academic achievement of all students. This is accomplished by 
continuously examining the literature related to comprehensive school reform (CSR), adding high quality materials 
to our online databases and actively sending useful information to educators and policy makers at the local, state 
and national levels. Through our web site, reference and retrieval services and publications, NCCSR is the central 
gateway to information on CSR. 

Visit NCCSR’s web site at The National Clearinghouse Phone: (877) 766-4277 

http://www.goodschools.gwu.edu f or Comprehensive School Reform Fax: (877) 308-4995 

Email: AskNCCSR@goodschools.gwu.edu 2121 K Street, Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20037 

The National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School Reform (NCCSR) is funded by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement. It is operated by The George Washington University under Contract No. ED-99-CO- 
0137 in partnership with the Council for Basic Education and the Institute for Educational Leadership. The views expressed do not 
necessarily reflect the views of The George Washington University or the US. Department of Education. The mention of trade 
names, commercial products, or organizations does not imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. Readers are free to duplicate 
and use these materials in keeping with accepted publication standards. NCCSR requests that proper credit be given in the event 
of reproduction. 
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